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Apple  juice  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  juices  to  the  jelly  maker.  Most 
apples  have  a  high  pectin  and  acid  content  and  a  mild,    flavor.    That  means  that 
the  juice  combines  well  with  any  other  fruit  you  are  using  for  jelly.  Apple 
juice  is  especially  helpful  if  y  u  combine  it  with  some  fruit  juice  that  lacks 
acid  or  pectin —  juice  from  quince  or  pineapple,  say,  or  elderberry  or  peach. 

Do  you  know  how  to  prepare  the  apple  juice  for  jelly?    Wash  and  look  over 
the  fruit  carefully,  cutting  out  the  imperfect  parts  and  the  blossom  and  stem 
ends.    Cut  the  apples  in  pieces,  but  don't  remove  the  skins  or  cores.    As  you 
know,  nearly  ell  fruits  need  cooking  to  extract  the  juice,  and  apples,  because 
they  aren't  extremely  juicy  need  a  little  water,  just  enough  to  cover  for  cook- 
ing.   When  the  fruit  is  tender,  turn  it  into  a  jelly  bag  and  strain  it.  Don't 
squeeze  the  bag  because  this  mokes  the  jelly  cloudy.      You  can  make  a  second  and 
third  extraction  by  returning  the  pulp  to  the  kettle  barely  covering  it  with 
water,  and  cooking  qaickly  for  about  fifteen  minutes. 

'Then  you  combine  apple  juice  with  some  other  fruit  juice  for  jelly,  you'll 
want  to  use  equal  measures  of  each  juice  and  three-fourths  as  much  sugar  as  com- 
bined juice.    Rapid  cooking  gives  a  bright,  clear  product.    When  several  drops 
flow  together  and  sheet  from  the  spoon,  pour  the  Jelly  into  clean  hot  glasses. 
When  the  jelly  is  cold,  seal  with  paraffin. 

Christmas  is  months  away,  I  know, but  while  you're  making  apple  jelly, 
you  might  make  a  little  preparation  for  Christmas  on  the  side.    Delicious,  home- 
made jellies  make  some  of  the  nicest  gifts.    And  they  aren't  expensive  either. 
Can  you  think  of  a  more  welcome  Christmas  greeting  than  a  basket  of  small,  dainty 
glasses  of  fancy  jellies,  each  wrapped  and  tied  with  Christmas  paper  and  ribbon 
with  perhaps  a  sprig  of  holly  attached? 

Do  you  remember  the  rose  leaf  jelly  served  in  our  grandmothers'  time  for 
very  special  occasions?    And  do  you  remember  the  jelly  flavored  with  geranium, 
another  old-fashioned  favorite?    These  jellies  were  made  with  apple  juice.  My 
grandmother  used  to  add  a  little  whole  spice  while  cooking  the  jelly  or,  drop 
in  a  rose  petal  or  a  geranium  leaf  as  she  was  pouring  the  jelly  in  the  glass. 
These  gave  a  delicate  different  flavor. 

And  here's  another  Christmas  idea.    Slice  red  maraschino  cherries  very 
thin..    Then  drop  these  little  circular  sections  into  a  glass  of  clear  apple  jelly, 
just  as  the  jelly  is  beginning  to  stiffen* 


Have  I  mentioned  mint  jelly?    That's  another  possibility  from  apple  juice 
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Color  your  apple  juice  green  and  drop  a  spray  of  mint  in  the  juice  while  it's 
cooking.    You  can  also  put  a  little  spray  of  nint  in  the  middle  of  the  glass  of 
jelly,  if  you  like. 

Many  thrifty  housekeepers  save  the  little  glasses  and  jars  that  cone 
filled  with  various  fo  :>ds  from  the  store.    Such  containers  are  useful  in  surxier 
for  picnics.    In  winter,  the  screw  top  containers  cone  in  handy  for  the  children's 
lunch  "boxes.    And  a  few  of  the  little  glasses  are  the  right  size  and  shape  for 
gift  jellies.    One  thing  to  remenber  is  that  a  nice  mold  of  jelly  will  turn  out 
of  a  wide-mouthed,  straight- sided  glass  only.      A  tall  slender  jar  of  jelly  nay 
look    pretty  anong  the  Christnas  gifts  hit  it's  impossible  to  serve  attractive- 
ly.   So  I  believe  in  using  only  jelly  glasses  for  jelly  and  putting  namalade, 
jan  or  conserve  into  the  little  jars.    Also,  if  the  neck  of  the  ja,r  has  ridges 
or  is  very  snail,  trouble  cones  in  talcing  the  paraffin  out.    You  practically 
have  to  break  it  up  and  dig  it  out. 

Fnile  we're  on  the  subject  of  apple  juice,  I  nay  as  well  answer  sone  re- 
cent letters  about  cider.    Several  people  have  asked  what  preservative  to  use 
in  keeping  cider. 

"None,"  answer  the  specialists.    If  you  pasteurize  the  cider  properly  and 
seal  it,  you  won't  need  to  do  anything  else  to  nake  the  cider  keep.    Many  people 
have  the  nistaken  idea  that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  apple  juice  merely  by 
heat  and  sealing,  that  they  have  to  add  some  chemical  as  a  preservative.  That's 
a  wrong  idea. 

The  Food  and  Drug  experts  don't  encourage  the  use  of  preservatives  in  any 
foods.    Under  certain  conditions  they  do  allow  the  use  of  sulphur  dioxide  and 
benzoate  of  soda  in  cider.    But  no  preservatives  used  in  lawful  amounts — amounts 
not  harmful  to  the  health,  will  entirely  prevent  fermentation  in  juices  that 
haven't  been  heated  and  are  left  open  to  the  air.    Using  chemicals  then,  is  in- 
effective or  unnecessary  and,  more  than  that,  objectionable. 

Here's  another  cider  question.     'HTny  do  the  late  varieties  of  apples  make 
the  best  cider?" 

Answer.    Sumner  or  early  varieties  of  apples  contain  less  sugar  than  late 
ones — less  sugar,  more  malic  acid  and  fairly  large  amounts  of  tannin.  Summer 
apples  yield  juice  that  is  tart  and  astringent  with  a  bitter  aftertaste.  So 
summer  apples  are  better  for  apple  butters,  marmalades  and  so  on.    Mature  winter 
apples  give  cider  a,  better  flavor,  a  higher  sugar  content  and  greater  food  value. 
Blending  two  or  three  varieties  of  winter  apples  gives  a  very  nice  cider. 

Tomorrow  we'll  discuss  plans  for  an  orange  and  black  Hallowe'en  dinner, 
an  inexpensive  meal  but  an  awfully  good  one. 


